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DAWN OF 


BIG SUN 


How one frontman drifted from the edges of the 
country to the center of the Long Beach music scene. 


By BROOKE BECHER 
Assistant Special Issues Editor 


cattered in front of a laundromat near the 
traffic circle, a concrete conference began. 
Coming fresh froma photo shoot behind 
a Vons, the five debauchees of Big Sun are 
dressed in a clash of modern trends and 
vintage threads. The boys quip their way 
through questions. 

They just released their first album, “Spacelift,” on 
Jan. 23. They find it hard to describe their sound. They 
also mention a shared dislike for the cops. 

Both shoeless and shirtless, keyboardist Josh Bartlett 
chimed in on a policy he’s established in the Long Beach 
D.I.Y. house-show circuit. 

“After a while, we just started to cut the music early 
[since] the cops always come at 10 p.m.” he said through 
a curtain of long locks. “On the count of three, we get 
the crowd to sing “Happy Birthday’ — nobody wants to 
ruin a birthday;_it works every time.” 


The discussion then shifts to Big Sun’s big bang, 


as the focus fixed on frontman and founder Piotr 
Fraszczynski. 

“Piotr picked us up as he went on his travels,” Bonin 
explained. “It kind of played out like “The Wizard of 
Oz 


Somewhere over the rainbow 

During the early 20th century Polish diaspora, west- 
ern Slavs flocked to Chicago, the unofficial capital of 
Polonia. First-generation U.S. citizen Fraszczynski wit- 
nessed his father parlay $10 into the American Dream; 
earning a living through building houses to flipping 
them and from teaching to beekeeping. 

Though Fraszczynski came of age in a loving home, 
peer pressure and persistent bullying took their toll. As 
an escape, Fraszczynski turned to heroin. 


see BIG SUN, page 4 
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In the studio with Long 
Beach’s ‘Tacky Little 
Hatshop. 


By MApIson D’ORNELLAS 
Managing Editor 


Tacky Little Hatshop, Long Beach’s resident 
galactic folk-hooligan band, is currently re- 
cording their second album. Annie and Enya 
Preston, Victor Orlando and Erick Orlando 
and Jeff Suri sat down with the Daily 49er to 
give insight behind the bits and parts of their 
wacky band boutique. 


Where did you find the hatshop? 

Annie (guitar): Well, it actually started 
with me and Enya (keyboard), and we've been 
playing music since we were little girls, cause 
we are sisters, and probably ever since we 
were four. We started the actual band when 
we were 13 and 14. It was just us for proba- 
bly five years and then Jeff (producer, drums) 
started playing with us; we met and we need- 
ed a drummer and Orlando (engineer, bass) 
and Eric (percussion) are Jeff’s friends so it all 
just kind of organically happened. And here 
we are. 

Enya: [The band name] was kind of men- 
tioned in this Anime that [Annie and I] both 
like. The idea of it was from this Japanese 
aAnime that we really like. We were like “Oh, 
that sounds cool? So, we kind of did it as a 
joke at the beginning but then we kind of just 
kept it. 

AN: It just stuck. 


So you're kind of folk-y, but kind of rocka- 
billy. Has your sound changed over the years? 


What is it like now? 

JF: It has changed over the years since we 
became a band. It’s more like trying to bring 
out the keyboard in front and the percussion 
and drums, and accent video games sounds, 
really, in some folk-y, galactic way. Keyboard 
is the highlight of the music. 


Where did the video game aspect come 
from? 

JF: Its a natural influence that Enya has. 
When I first met [Annie and Enya] I would 
ask them about bands and music and they 
really didn't listen to any bands or music, 
they just listened to video games and 
maybe some popular stuff like 
Arcade Fire or something 
that would come on the 
radio. 

EN: I just played 
video games when I 
was little, nonstop, 
like every day, and 
I just always loved 
That 
kind of melted into 
what I play on the key- 
board. 


the music. 


How is the recording of your 
second album coming? 

AN: It’s going well. Were just working on 
one song tonight. We're experimenting; this 
time we're trying to record all of the songs 
live, which last time we were doing each in- 
strument individually. We realized that the 
vibe is really captured well when you are re- 
cording live. We're having lots of fun with that. 
Its really cool. You have to practice the song a 
bunch first, but I think we're really liking how 
that's coming along. 


Walk me through a typical day of record- 
ing. 

AN: (laughs) Welcome to the studio. 

OR: It starts early for me. Before they come 
I'm already setting things up —-- making 
sure all of the microphones are ready, that the 
equipment is working properly —-- it takes 
me the whole morning. Eventually they come 
in the evening, they set up their instruments 
and they start warming up. And while they’re 
doing that I'm trying to set the microphones 
around to get good levels then do a test re- 
cording while they're jamming. 

And eventually I jump in and start jam- 

ming too. And then I'll listen back to 
what we recorded, and if it’s 


not we have to adjust 
the microphones 

or change micro- 
That's 
when the produc- 


phones. 


tion comes into 

place. We start 

around 6 p.m. and 

then we end at about 
two in the morning. 

When you're doing 

multi-tracking, you add the 

bass at a later time and then the 

guitars and then the vocals and then ev- 

erything separated and you mix it all together. 

But when you do it live everybody is playing 

at the same time, in the same room. 

Because were doing it live it becomes a lit- 
tle more of trial and error. Play the song, hear 
it back, change this positions, change settings, 
play it again, listen back. Eventually we'll get 
to a point where we're like, okay, it’s starting to 
sound as it was envisioned. When you're play- 
ing live and someone makes a mistake you 
have to do it again. That’s part of the fun too. I 


sounding good, great;, if 
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laugh about (mistakes). I think it’s funny. 
You don't get as much isolation, which we 
think is cool. If you just record the drums, it’s 
just the drums. Everything is isolated and 
very clean. Its a little bit of an adhesive feel- 
ing. It glues everything together. You really / 
capture what's happening in the room with 
everybody playing. 
AN: The good old fashion way. 


How long does post-recording take? Like 
mastering and mixing? 

OR: Wow. Depends on the recording. For 
example, now we're doing it live. We recorded 
a song last week, and we like it, but we thought 
we could do it better. We're recording the song 
one more time this week. So we hope that ina 
couple of days we call each other and say “Yea, 
it still sounds good” Or we say “No, let’s go 
back” Once everything is recorded, we have 
to mix and master it. Two songs could take as 
short as a couple of months, but it could also 
take six months. A lot gets in the way, like 
with work or other responsibilities. That’s why 
it would be wonderful to just do the band, itd 
probably go faster. But you know, we manage. 

JF: You kind of have to consider what you're 
going to do with the record after you're done 
with it. If you want to release it in a month, 
then you get it done. But if you decide not to 
release it for a year and things kind of keep 
stretching out, you might add some more stuff 
later. You just don't ever finish. So, we really 
need like a deadline. Right now we don't have 
a deadline so we can do whatever. 

AN: (laughs) Let's make one right now. 

OR: That's very wise. A work of art is never 
finished. You always thing that you can do it 
better, you always think that something can 
be changed. 

See video from Tacky Little Hat Shop and 
other artists at daily49er.com. 
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BIG SUN 


continued from page 2 


Rehab steered the misguided ad- 
olescent back to “the top of [his] 
game.” After a premature gradua- 
tion, he flew south for the winter, 
settling in Louisiana to lick his 
wounds. 

“They told me to find a high- 

“er power,” Fraszczynski said. “But 
my passion for life, for my family, 
for everything that I do was big 
enough; I already had something to 
live for.” 

He wanted to make music. 

Fraszczynski arrived in 

post-Hurricane Katrina New Or- 

leans, and found himself in the 
debris spilt over the city. He spent 
two and a half years helping to 
mend the devastation as a Project 

Hope volunteer, which also served 

as a form of self-healing. 

“It was the first time I danced 
again,” he said, remembering a St. 
Patrick’s Day celebration in the 
French Quarter just a month after 
his arrival. 

A gutted two-story building 
became home for Fraszczynski 
and his Project Hope roommates. 
Hanging sheets divvied up the 
rooms. Plumbing was as sophisti- 
cated as a dump bucket. 

Despite past hardships, 
Fraszczynski found that the vibrant 


nightlife and rich musical soul ooz**r 


ing from the Big Easy resuscitated 
the dormant musician within. 

Upon arrival, Fraszczynski had 
barely plucked a guitar string — a 
stark contrast from the “all-day, 
every-day” mentality he previous- 
ly lived by. But within his first few 
months there, he busked in the 
streets, collecting money and mis- 
cellany in an open case. 

“Over there, I really applied 
myself to [connect to] people not 
only musically, but personally,” 
Fraszczynski said, assuring that 
Old Crow Medicine Show’s “Wagon 
Wheel” never failed to coax passer- 
bys into a quick do-si-do. 

Then, he met a girl — and on 
came the cliches: 

Girl takes a semester off from 
her studies at Yale University. Boy 
recruits girl to Project Hope. Girl 
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returns to New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Boy lives in a teepee on a sug- 
ar plantation with a hermit named 
Coyote for three months, then fol- 
lows her to the East Coast to “fall in 
love, or whatever.” 

Within the year, boy loses job, 
concludes the relationship and 
follows the yellow brick road 
cross-country to California in 
ex-girlfriend’s dad’s black Geo 
Prizm, a joyride he’s still $200 in 
debt for the car. 

Like the bright-eyed girl in blue 
gingham, Fraszczynski skipped his 
way to the next backdrop with a 
woven basket of roughly writ- 
ten songs. This time, it was Long 
Beach. 

Filling garages with 
musicians “who could 
have been anybody” 
at the time, he formed 
Coyote, the prototype 
of Big Sun. 

At the shabby wild- 
West saloon otherwise 
Haskell’s 
Prospector, Fraszczyns- 


known as 


ki met drummer John 
Miranda who was 
playing with These 
Are Villains, a drum 
and guitar three-piece 
driven by clean hooks 
and gritty riffs. After 
some negotiation, the 


two groups brokered ike 


a drummer swap. Mi- 
randaya™ jazz-trained — 
minimalist, tagged in 
for former ‘Coyote per- 
cussionist Max Cogert, 
a heavy-hitter partial to 
complex signatures. 
When  Fraszczynski 
wasn't drafting mem- 
bers, he honed his craft as lead 
singer in a Long Beach City College 
choir class while continuing an on- 
and-off pursuit of a music degree. 
Fellow ‘tenor Bartlett, 18 and 
fresh out of high school, partook 
ina mid-class jam: session with 
Fraszczynski that doubled as an au- 
dition for his troupe. 
<< “Thea; ‘out of nowhere, 
[Fraszczynski] said, ‘Hey man, that 
was cool. Do you wanna play my 
Moog sometime?” Bartlett imitat- 
ed the prophetic discussion he had 
with the lead singer. “The whole 
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If somehow Pixies and The 
Zombies combined forces’ 


experience was pretty synchro- 
nous.” 

Now that keys were covered, 
Fraszczynski needed someone on 
strings. 

Part of the same scene, the paths 
of Fraszczynski and Bonin wove 
in and out of similar cliques and 
identical shows. However, formal 
introductions delayed until the two 
became coworkers at a phone ser- 
vice company. 

While on a trash run, Bonin took 
notice of the unconventional work 
methods practiced by the compa- 
ny’s top salesman, Fraszczynski. 

“He was on the phone bitching 
out some lady, pressing the mute 


to starta King Crimson 
cover band that [ironically] only 

played originals and happened to 
be listening to a lot of Cake at 


the time — that’s what they sound 


99 


Fee bask in Big Sun’s sev- 


bassist Jor Big Sun 


button so he could talk shit in be- 
tween sentences,” Bonin said. “I 


_ thought, “This guy is going to get 


fired soon; which lead to ‘Hey, you 


» ‘wanna go smoke a bowl with me in 


my car?” 

Two years after their office rela- 
tions, Bonin returned home from 
an eight-month stint in Thailand to 
a call from Fraszczynski, inviting 
him to take over lead guitar for a 
band he was working on. 

By now, Big Sun had ignited a 
following from memorable perfor- 
mances at local venues and with- 


in the house-show circuit. Dan- 
iel Chavez, a veteran of the Long 
Beach scene since ‘08, piqued in- 
terest in the newcomers walking on 
as the eighth bassist Fraszczynski 
recruited. 

While on the clock at Rebel Bite, 
Chavez booked Big Sun to play at 
the restaurant. Their raw energy 
and “dedication to the psychedelic 
sound” set them apart from the ac- 
id-drenched noise of other groups, 
including his own Karl? and Thy 
Squid. 

“If somehow Pixies and The 
Zombies combined forces to start 
a King Crimson cover band that 
[ironically] only played originals 
and happened to be lis- 
tening to a lot of Cake 
at the time — that’s 
what they sound like,” 
Chavez said. 

And with just one 
show, Big Sun ‘clicked 
into alignment — no 
ruby reds or northern 
witches needed. 


Never coming 
home; Emerald 
City vagabonds 


late last month, about 
140 scene supporters 
and weekend warriors 
swarmed Danger Mob’s 
headquarters, a small 
backyard in down- 
town Long Beach to 


en-track record release 
of “Spacelift” — their 
first official compila- 
tion, 

Though the rich, 
psychedelic space-rock seems to 
launch its listener into ascent, 
the concept of staying ground- 
ed was rooted in its production, 
Fraszczynski said. 

Bluesy grooves crawl across the 
crowd, tiedyeing the night in tech- 
nicolor. 

“Spacelift’ is a lot more about 
bringing you back to earth, 
Fraszczynski, the sole writer of the 
songs, said. “It’s like when you go 
to a really.good show, or you hear 
a really good song, it puts you back 
in touch with that innocence and 
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that purity.” 

Fluent guitar riffs steal the mel- 
ody, hypnotizing all within earshot. 
In lieu of a whammy bar, Bonin 
curls dragged-out riffs by bending 
the neck of his electric Ibanez. He’s 
unattached, but in control and very 
present. 

A synthesized wall of sound 
swallows the set as Fraszczynski’s 
coquettish vocals lead “Touch Me 
Right,” a track suited for lovers in 
dimly lit rooms. The tone warbles 
into scratchy, aggressive demands 
backed by the synth-guitar swagger 
of “Honey in My Arms.” 

On the grounds of noise com- 
plaints, cops arrive to cut the set 
short. The psychotropic couriers 
close the night with a fragment of 
the album’s epic, seven-minute jam 
session “Summer Anthem” as the 
horde of music-aficionados evacu- 
ate the premises. 

But for Big Sun, the party con- 
tinues ... 

Next up, they look to play in 
neighboring cities in Orange Coun- 
ty, but in a calculated manner. 

“Long Beach really does have ev- 
erything. If you want to see a cer- 
tain kind of show, you'll be able to 
find it,” Chavez said. “So we want 
to take all of Long Beach with’ us 
to add to the noise we'll already be 
making on stage.” 


The five-piece plans to self-pro- ~ 


mote in search of fresh crowds, un- 
charted venues, a D.I.Y. tour and 
to amplify their social media pres- 
ence. 

The good and bad experiences 
accrued along Fraszczynski’s trav- 
els culminated in congregating a 
line-up of “the best musicians [he] 
has ever worked with” that illumi- 
nate Big Sun. 

“In the first stages, Big Sun was 
a lot of me trusting these guys to 
essentially paint my life's master- 
piece; that includes them believ- 
ing in it, and making it their own,” 
Fraszczynski said, noting Bonin 
and Chavez’s stake in the 22 new 
tracks currently archived for what’s 
to come and Bartlett’s aesthetic as- 
pirations for their brand. 

“On this next album, there'll 
be a lot more collaboration in the 
core songwriting process as well as 
overall input now that we've come 
together on the same cloud.” 
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Talent on the run 


‘Fingerpri 


By MICAYLA VERMEEREN 
Opinions Editor 


Running late from work, struggling to coordinate with my 
photographer and wearing far less makeup than I was comfort- 
able with, I didn’t feel my usual wave of excitement as I walked 
into Fingerprints on Saturday afternoon. 

My hands weren't itching to grab the record I reserved behind 
the counter, and my stomach wasnt filling with butterflies at the 
thought of seeing Run River North take over the back corner of 
the shop for a live performance. 

I really should have had those butterflies. 

Maybe being introduced to a new band via live performance 
isn't quite everyone's cup of tea, but I can’t imagine hearing “29” 
or “Excuses” for the first time in any other way. I probably should 
have checked out “Drinking From A Salt Pond? the album they 
dropped the day before the show, but there was something in- 
triguing to me about going in completely blind — or deaf, rather. 

I will admit that, at first, I was skeptical of the six-person 
group. Too many cooks, broth, etc. But as colorful lights start- 
ed bouncing off the wall behind them and they each took post 
at their respective instruments, I realized there was no way Run 
River North could exist without each and every one. 

The music was great. Jennifer Rim’s violin came in like an ex- 
tra set of vocals, piercing and soothing at all the right times. I 
couldn't take my eyes off John Chong on drums as he bounced 
and lurched with a happiness that filled the room just as much 
as the songs themselves. There was something endearingly raw 
about the vocals — everyone sang, screamed or harmonized at 
one point or another and while talented, none of them came off 
as trying to sound good. 

And for as much as I enjoyed the songs in the set and caught 
myself bobbing in time to each beat, what grabbed me most 
about the set was the band itself. 

Sure, six people may be a lot to fit on a single stage, but the en- 
ergy that flowed between them was past the point of remarkable. 
They were a unit in the strongest sense of the word. Standing in 
the audience, I felt like they could be playing to a sold-out stadi- 
um and still have the biggest smiles when they made eye contact 
with each other, roaming the stage and settling into each other’s 
presences as they played. 

Watching them, I saw a team. I saw a group united by honest 
love for their craft and comfort with each other. I saw a band in it 
for all the right reasons, and a band I definitely will be following 
from here on out. 


ARIANA SAWYER | DalILy 49ER 


Rocked like a wag 


By Mapison D’ORNELLAS 
Opinions Editor 


Line dancing at the Gaslamp sounded like a stupid way to spend a Saturday night. 

I've heard horror stories about this pickup bar. And almost all of the stereotypes were true. It really does 
smell like piss and mistakes. 

Yes, men in their 40s were looking up and down at 20-something-year-old girls in cut-offs and tanks. 

Yes, the music was a bit too loud and the bar is in a weird spot, in front of a bunch of booths and facing 
the dance floor and stage, creating a cage for anyone trying to drunkenly dance to overhead tunes. 

But at 5 p.m., when the doors opened for the Line Dancer Country Music Fest on Feb. 27, the Gaslamp 
was an empty watering hole, with just a couple of people schlepping around the hardwood floors. 

I asked the hostess when it was going to get busy and she explained, with great sadness, that it was just 
“one of those nights” when it was going to be anything but nuts. And yet, after she slid the set list across 
her host stand, crammed with bands like Country Moon, Texas Runaway and Pope Paul & the Illegals, she 
reassured me that line dancing lessons at 8 p.m. could be fun. 

I wasn't going to give up on some home-cooked, classic corny country grooving. So I left and came back 
at 8:30-ish, pleasantly surprised by the growth in numbers in the large restaurant-bar. The Gaslamp was 
nearly packed now with freshly shaved bros in button-ups, bearded SoCal rednecks and wavy-haired cow- 
girl wannabes in too-short dresses looking for a tush squeeze. 

I made my way to the back of the line dancing menagerie and waited for direction from our fearless 
leader, Kristen. 

Alright, so learning to line dance is bloody hard. Memorizing the steps while doing the steps while trying 
to look cool while watching the feet in front of you while trying not to look at the tequila shots being poured 
at the bar while trying not to fall makes you work up a good sweat. 

Istill think country music sucks. 


see LIVE MUSIC, 
page 8 
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“the metal gate for me, and then asked me to pay tp. 


Domestic disturbance 
with Danger Mob 


By BROOKE BECHER 


Assistant Special Issues Editor 


At 8:23 p.m., I managed to embarrass myself before I even entered the 


«backyard carousal..Gates, fences, doors — with especial. emphasis:on.those... ; 
attached to cars — have never been “ my thing” A gentleman swung open 


Support your scene, they said. Half of my friends are tortured artists and 
starving musicians living below the poverty line. Half of my paychecks 
buy. nights soaked in spilled beer and cigarette’smoké set to the sounds of 
aggressive skate punk. I’m the f*cking head cheerleader of the scene, sir. 

I handed them $4 and wrapped my wrist in a band warning me to “en- 
joy responsibly.” 

A quick heads up: Danger Mob is a production company carried by 
a staff of homegrown visual artists and musicians guised as roommates. 
Events actualize about once a month, most often at home base, which is 
818 Olive Avenue. Maladroit garlands of Christmas bulbs and $1 tacos 
earmark the residence from its neighbors, noting it as one link of the larg- 
er chain of houses that are a part of the local house-show circuit. 

Tonight was Long Beach synth-psych rockers Big Sun's record release 
party for their freshman compilation dubbed “Spacelift” 

A soft blend of conservative punks, alt-rockers, metal kids, rude boys 
and those filed under “other” congested the L-shaped lot. Of course, there 
was room for anyone simply there to party. Seldom room — headcount 
was just shy of 150 — but it was there. 

Clean, metal medleys in the distance navigated the needle of my com- 
pass as I writhed through the compressed hoard of bodies that was my 
rabbit hole. Agile hands glided against a Jackson King V six string, skill- 
fully executing a metal rendition of “Kirby's Gourmet Race” jingle from 
the Nintendo video game series. The melody is traded off to his co-gui- 
tarist and then tackled in unison as part of a tag-team, call-and-response 
structure. 

As it turns out, Soulera is a four-piece band dedicated to your child- 
hood. They're most known for their covers, including the “Pokémon” 
Trainer Battle theme and the ditty backing the Rainbow Road level in 
“Mario Kart.” 

A posi-mosh stayed alive for the duration of the set that would later 
open for a brief dip into thrash punk from the night’s headliner. Ezra Lo- 
Bianco, 20, charismatically fronted the pit for most of the night. 

“Pits are the community saying ‘Hey, we're here and we're going to pick 
you back up,” LoBianco, a music aficionado fully aware of the scene’s social 
capital, said. “Everything you put in goes right back to the community” 

I found refuge in the cabana corner as Big Sun set up. DJ Rico cleansed 
musical palettes, dishing out old school-infused hip-hop. 

Blue and yellow sheets draped the bohemian shanty tent that backed 
the five conduits of psychedelic groove rock. A marriage meeting at the 
intersection of Pink Floyd and the Growlers poured from assorted amps 
and PAs. It’s refreshing to hear trance bands holding their own in an in- 
stant-gratification generation fascinated by six-second video clips in a 24- 
hour Twitterverse, I thought. 

Minimalistic drums and bass were lead by three tiers of keyboards, gui- 
tar riffs and a scratchy vocal performance. 

It wasn't long before the fuzz filed in, friendly with honest intent, but 
three minutes before curfew. Boys in blue — the surefire way to tell that 
you were having a great time. 

Okay, okay. We'll leave. Where the f*ck is my car? 
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Crowded in 


By Grec DIAz 
Editor-in-chief 


I really cannot stand crowds. Whether I am pushing my way to the front of the 
bar, dancing in the middle of a club or standing outside for a smoke, I'd rather not 
be in your personal space and vice versa. It is not a matter of claustrophobia or 
concern about your various infectious bacteria; I just don’t want to brush up against 
your life. 

But pack a large group of people into a tiny room with live music, and I suddenly 
stop caring about how close everyone else is to me. It doesn’t matter if it is one ofmy 
favorite groups or a band that I am seeing for the very first time, because the feeling 
of the crowd becomes infectious (the good kind). 

That is what I experienced seeing Avi Buffalo, Bobby Blunders and The Barrel- 
housers at Long Beach's resident Old West steakhouse and rock venue Haskell’s 
Prospector. 

Having never heard a single song from any of these Long Beach locals, I was not 
sure what I was in for. 

And admittedly, walking into the Prospector for the first time sowed more than 
a few doubts. Getting to the stage required navigating past the bar, which meant 
sliding in between people packed nut-to-butt into the 10 feet of space before hitting 
the back wall. 

Once hitting the floor about six inches past the bar, I realized that I was now in 
the middle of a large mass of people standing around while The Barrelhousers set 
up to perform. Taking this moment to survey the room, a thought occurred to me: 
“I don't think I’ve ever seen a band perform in a rock and roll elk lodge” 

‘That was the odd dichotomy presented in the Prospector, and the greatest exam- 
ple I could think of for this city’s hunger for music and the music scene’s hunger 
for adorning fans: packed to the brim into a steakhouse and surrounded by animal 
heads mounted on the wall, musicians and fans connected with one another, and it 
did not matter to anyone the surroundings. 

Because as soon as Avi-Buffalo, Bobby Blunders and The Barrelhousers each hit 
their first notes, I know that it no longer mattered to me. Andas I looked around me 
at each of the faces that would normally be way too close, I was able to see everyone 
enraptured by the spectacle going on not more than 12 inches in front of them; 
people discovering a new favorite band, people singing along to a songs they've 
seen live a dozen times and people crowded together so tight that the back half of 
this tiny room was now completely empty. 
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On the importance of dancing 


Kevin Flores 


Dancing is the letting be of the musical flow, and dancing is the song of 
the body; the body through the letting be, sings its Ode to Being. 
—”Being in Time to the Music” by David A. Ross 


ears ago when | lived in St. 
Louis there was — and still 
is — a funk-soul-disco-hip- 
hop night every third Sat- 
urday of the month called 
Bump ‘n’ Hustle. This was St. Louis 


pre-Michael Brown shooting, and - 


the city was, as it still is, considered 
+o be one of the most segregated in 
the United States. During my time 
there, | remember many, many times 
people commenting on which streets 
demarcated the black and white 
neighborhoods, describing the city- 
scape like squares on a chessboard. 

Bump ‘n’ Hustle was held in a 
swampy shoebox-shaped cellar be- 
low a venue called Blank Space. 

The cramped dimensions forced 


the bounds of personal space to be- 


eased for those few sweaty hours. 
The beauty of these nights was that 


square foot for square foot, it was the | 


most diverse place in St. Louis | ever 
went. Truly, no matter your race, age 
or sexuality, this was somewhere you 
were more likely to be judged for 

your footwork than anything else. 
~ We all came to groove to the 
rhythms of Otis, Marvin, Diana, Del- 
ta 5 and The Ambassadors and left 
with an enhanced sense of aliveness 
and connectedness. And, yeah, 


when the last beat pumped through. 
the speakers and the house lights 


. came on, everyone headed back to 
their respective neighborhoods. But, 
still, for those brief hours, social fric- 
tions were shucked off and a com- 


munity was forged from synchrony. ° 


Even though it’s been known in- 
tuitively by virtually every civi- 
lization for thousands of years 


that group dancing fosters close- 


ness between people, science 
has only recently. confirmed _ it. 
Last year researchers at the Uni- 


versity of Oxford found that “per- 


forming simple body movements in 
time with others and a metronome 
encourages prosocial tendencies.” 
They.go on to write that the ef- 


“an innovative medical 


hour of group — 
dancing, patients — 
that - were —_un- 


fect is thought to come from a blur- 


ring of the perception of “self” and 
“other,” leading to a bond between 


‘dancers. In other words, in dancing 


with others, we feel part of some- 
thing bigger than just ourselves. 


Dancing throughout the ages has. 


served many function from com- 
munity — building, 
catharsis, courtship, corporeal af- 
firmation and cultural ritual. But in 


the .1940s, combined with psycho- - 


therapy, dance was found to be 
treatment 
for soldiers who came back with 


“shell shock,” what today we call. 


post-traumatic stress disorder. By 
the 1960s, dance therapy had the 
backing of research and theory. 

Lora Wilson Mau, a CSULB dance 
department  -lec- 
turer and. board 
certified dance 
therapist, has 
used dance ther- 
apy to help those 
with eating disor- 
ders, Alzheimer’s 


\\ 


cS 


disease, - demen- ae 


tia. and trauma. 

“When — words 
are not enough, 
movement reveals 
the unconscious,” 
Mau _ says. 

She describes 
the results as noth- 
ing. short of magi- 
cal. After half-an 


able to previous- 3 
ly: .connect’ with = © 2, 
one another be- 
came more open 
to engagement. 
“It helps them 
not be so isolat- 
ed anymore,” 


Mau says. 
Although she’s 


communication, 


careful to stress that dance therapy 
is not a dance class and must be per- 
formed under the supervision of a 
trained mental health clinician, she says 
that the effectiveness of the therapy 
is a testament to the power of dance. 

Mau says that on its own, dancing im- 
proves body image and self-esteem, al- 
leviates depression and reduces anxiety. 

For all these reasons and more, 
when: | moved to Long Beach from St. 
Louis, one of the first things | looked 
up was a funk and soul dance night. | 
quicklty found Bump ‘n’ Hustle’s West 
Coast analogue — in terms of diver- 
sity and soulful spins — in The Good 
Foot, a monthly disco at Alex’s Bar. 

So whether you twist, _ dab, 
twerk, nae. -onae,' or _ head- 
bang, my advice is: just dance. 
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The City of La Mirada is hiring! 


SPLASH! AQUATICS POSITIONS 

Supervising Lifeguard: $20.66 to $25.87 per hour 
Swim Instructor/Lifeguard: $16.41 to $21.44 per hour 
Swim Instructor: $13.38 to $18.92 per hour 
Lifeguard: $13.38 to $18.92 per hour 

Aquatics Aide II: $11.55 to $14.58 per hour 

Aquatics Aide I: $10.33 to $12.77 per hour 

Closing Date/Time: Tue. March 15, 2016 at 5:00 p.m. 


Guest Services Associate: $12.15 to $18.28 per hour 
Closing Date/Time: Thur. March 10, 2016 at 5:00 p.m. or 
when. 150 applications are received, 


RECREATION POSITIONS 

Recreation Aide: $10.33 to $12.77 per hour 

Recreation Leader: $11.55 to $14.58 per hour 

Closing Date/Time: Mon. April 18, 2016 at 5:00 p.m. or 
when 150 applications are received. 


For more information or to apply online please 
visit www.cityoflamirada.org. 


Makea 
difference. 


Become a Paralegal. 


‘alegal Certificate Program 
extension.uci.edu/legal 


A Paralegal Certificate from UC Irvine Extension can open 
doors to a rewarding career. 


Learn More. Online or in-person: 
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Daily 49er on: 
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for more information 


* American Bar Association approved program 
* Certificate qualifies you to start a Paralegal career 
* Practical training taught by attorneys and paralegals 


Convenient Formats 
° Evening Option (with some online courses available) 
* NEW Accelerated Daytime Option - Earn your certificate in 3 months 


Career Opportunities 
* Can work anywhere - firms, organizations, companies or agencies 
¢ Stable career always in demand 


Paralegal Education & Career Planning Toolkit - 
Download at extension.uci.edu/legal 


Free event: A Night of Mentorship 
Network with experienced paralegals; ask and learn roundtables 


Register at extension.uci.edu/legal 


UCI Extension 
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Long Beach Music 


Landmarks 


Ferns Cocktails 
1253 E 4th St, Long Beach, CA 90802 


Okay, so Ferns is a classic; it's an important vertebrae along Long Beach's 
4th street spine. It pulses with bad decisions and good cocktail choices. 
Let your drunken self control the jukebox with some extra cash. Kick 
your roommate's butt in pool. And oh yeah, Sublime filmed the video for 
‘Date Rape’ there, so that’s cool. 


The Joyce Manor in downtown 


Warren G and Snoop 
Dogg’s stomping grounds 
21st. and Lewis in Long 
Beach 


They came. They rapped. And they 
are still rolling down and regulating 
the streets. 21st and Lewis looks like 

any other suburban street in East 
Long Beach; it’s lined with palm trees, 
there's a police car on the corner and 
bars on the windows. What more do 
you need to create an relaxed-angst 
rap album? 
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Long Beach Arena 


21 Alamitos Ave, 
Long Beach, CA 90802 


The Joyce Manor apartment complex is a spacious, seaside series of 
pads opens to the beautiful sights of Ocean Blvd in downtown Long 
Beach. With the gorgeous, historic Villa Riviera to the left and anoth- 
er length of sad Alamitos Ave to the right, your morning walk will be 
another joyous, smelly, gross trek through downtown. Oh yea, and 
there’s a band from Torrance called Joyce Manor. 
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Jenni Rivera Memorial Park 
2001 Walnut Ave, Long Beach, CA 


Long Beach Poly grad and Latin Grammy-nominated Mexican-Amer- 
ican Banda singer Jenni Rivera died in a plane crash on Dec. 9, 2012 
on her way back to California after a sold-out performance in Monter- 
rey, Mexico. Her hometown of Long Beach commemorated her legacy 
by opening a park last July with a large colored mural depicting her life 
as a musician and Long Beach resident. 


300 E Ocean Blvd, Long Beach, CA 90802 


This is a whale of a venue. Even the Pacific Room swims like a sea creature, with an in- - 
novative moving ceiling that makes you feel like you're riding a current, except the waves 

above you is a ceiling. But besides the Pacific Room, the Long Beach Arena is a massive 

space that facilitates robotics competitions to broadway singers. 


